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SOCIAL FORCES 


COOLEY’S HERITAGE TO SOCIAL RESEARCH 
ROBERT C. ANGELL 


ITH the passing of a great scholar 
it is well to consider not only the 
nature and value of his contribu- 
tions, but also the principles upon which 
he believed future research should be based. 
There can be no doubt of the lasting im- 
portance of Charles Horton Cooley’s writ- 
ings, and there will be no failure among 
sociologists to appreciate his eminence. 
Indeed in his lifetime, because of the just 
estimate of his colleagues, he achieved a re- 
cognition which too often comes only post- 
humously. Itis natural that, in reviewing 
his work, his positive contributions to 
social theory should receive the principal 
share of attention, particularly as his 
thoughts on social research are scattered 
in five separate papers.! And yet it is 
perhaps particularly pertinent at this time 
of prolific writing and heated debate on 
questions of social research to inquire 
what were his tenets in this field. 

Some will perhaps object that Professor 
Cooley was hardly an authority on meth- 
ods of social research since he did very 
little of what is ordinarily regarded as 
research himself. It is true that his prin- 
cipal work was the setting forth of care- 
fully developed hypotheses regarding the 
nature and working of social life. This 
equipped him in two ways, however, to 
make pronouncements relative to social 


1Ch. XXXII, ‘‘Social Science’ in Social 
Process; ‘The Roots of Social Knowledge,” Armerican 
Journal of Sociology, XXXII, 59-79; ‘‘Case Study of 
Small Institutions as a Method of Research,” Publi- 
cations of the American Sociological Society, XXII, 123- 
132 and in Personality and the Social Group CE. W. 
Burgess, Ed.) pp. 181-91; ‘“The Life-Study Method as 
Applied to Rural Social Research,’’ Publications of the 
American Sociological Society, XXIII, 248-54; ‘Sumner 
and Methodology,” Sociology and Social Research, XU, 
303-6. 


research worth serious consideration. In 
the first place, anyone who has had depth 
of insight sufficient to produce such sig- 
nificant hypotheses must necessarily have 
valuable ideas relative to the testing of 
them. Secondly, the method of the 
theorist is not essentially different from 
that of the research worker; the difference 
lies in the size of the field in which the 
two sorts of scientists work. Professor 
Cooley immersed himself in the material 
of social life before working out the prin- 
ciples which he set forth. His sources 
were partly secondary, it is true, much of 
his insight coming from the writings of 
the great observers and interpreters of so- 
cial life through the ages; yet on the other 
hand much came from his own direct 
observation. It is in point perhaps to 
mention his A Study of the Early Use of 
Self-Words by a Child. It seems to the 
writer that many who so easily condemn 
“arm chair sociology’’ fail to realize that 
it is only by such work that the guiding 
lines are laid down which make possible 
fruitful research in less extensive areas of 
social phenomena. Professor Cooley's 
contribution in this way to sociology is 
very like that to psychology of one from 
whom he drew much inspiration, William 
James. 

The central principle in all that Pro- 
fessor Cooley wrote is that the essential 
facts of social life are mental. The overt 
conduct of persons and groups and the 
forms in which institutions are clothed are 
simply precipitations of the more funda- 
mental mental phenomena. It is only in 
minds, which are the Joci of the human 
adjustment process, that the social reality 
can be apprehended in all its complexity. 
What appears on the surface is an inade- 
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quate reflection of what is going on within. 
The mind of the human being and the 
processes of human interaction are evolu- 
tionary emergents precisely because no 
entities less complex could bring about 
anything so elaborately organized as social 
life. 

In his opinion, then, social research 
must concern itself with bringing order 
out of the chaos of this mental-social life, 
‘Much would-be social science seeks to 
dodge the mental and emotional processes 
in which society consists, to circumvent 
them, find them superfluous, arrive at 
social truth without them. This is 
pseudo-science; in the end it will not work; 
these phenomena are nature; there is no 
substitute; if we are to have a science it 
must advance through them, not around 
them.’’? Not only are the basic phe- 
nomena mental, but “‘any real study of 
society must be first last and nearly all the 
time a study of process.’’® ‘‘If we study 
facts of mere structure it is always in the 
hope of getting light on the life facts to 
which they are related. . . A re- 
search concerning the attitudes of immi- 
grants has in view, I suppose, a better 
eventual understanding of the life-changes 
which come with the mingling of races, 
nationalities and cultures.’’4 

Professor Cooley’s chief concern with 
methodology was to show that the prin- 
cipal method of studying these mental 
processes arising from human interaction 
must be sympathetic insight. The 
sociologist “‘should know his groups as 
Mr. Bryce came to know America, with a 
real intimacy, due to long and considerate 
familiarity with individuals, families, 
cities and manifold opinions and tradi- 
tions.’ He was brought to this con- 


2 Life and the Student, p. 154. 

3 Social Process, p. 396. 

t Case Study of Small Institutions, p. 124. 
5 Social Process, p. 402. 
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clusion by two considerations: First, since 
he believed that ‘‘a working method- 
ology. is a residue from actual research, 
a tradition of laboratories and work in 
the field,” and since he regarded works 
like Thomas and Znaniecki’s Polish Peas- 
ant as the most valuable sociological con- 
tributions yet made, he was of the opinion 
that this type of approach was the most 
promising. Second, he was skeptical 
of the value of work which relies solely 
upon that which is outwardly manifested. 
He never denied that the overt behavior is 
extremely significant, but he felt that we 
must see it in its true setting of mental 
processes before its full significance can be 
appreciated. 

As to the channels into which this 
sympathetic perception should be di- 
rected, Professor Cooley believed that 
nothing adequate could be done without 
making life studies of the chief agents in- 
volved in any social complex. We ‘‘must 
give ‘revealing instances’ about which the 
reader may build a lifelike and just con- 
ception of what is going on. This means 
selection of those events which are essen- 
tial, that reveal the critical functions, the 
high spots as it were. Only the indis- 
pensable must be shown.’’’ And again, 
“the insights of sociology . are 
imaginative reconstructions of life whose 
truth depends upon the competence of 
the mind that makes them to embrace the 
chief factors of the process studied and 
reproduce or anticipate their operation.’’® 

Just because he believed sympathetic 
insight to be our chief reliance in social 
reseatch, Professor Cooley did not over- 
look the auxiliary value of the study of 
more tangible data as such. ‘‘I would not 
wish to abate that ardor for measurement 


8 Sumner and Methodology, p. 305. 
T Life-Study Method, p. 251. 
8 Roots of Social Knowledge, p. 77. 
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which is so healthy a trait of recent work. 
Many kinds of observation must be quan- 
titative in order to be precise. - 
“On its affirmative side the quantitative 
ideal—measure everything you can—is 
admirable; on its negative side—deal 
with nothing you cannot measure—I þe- 
lieve it to be obstructive.’’!° There are 
two more or less distinct sets of phe- 
nomena which can be subjected to the 
method of extensive abstract observation 
and statistical analysis: opinions, atti- 
tudes, and other mental attributes on the 
one hand; and overt acts and culture traits 
on the other. In both these fields Pro- 
fessor Cooley felt that valuable work could 
be and was being done. He would have 
heartily approved, for instance, research 
experiments such as suggested in a recent 
article by Mr. Lawrence Frank." He 
appeared to be in full accord with the 
application of statistical techniques in the 
writer's A Study in Undergraduate Adjust- 
ment. In this case an attempt was made 
to preserve the “‘wholeness’’ of the cases 
by using the statistical method only 
after the subjects had been classified into 
personality types. On the other hand 
he was sharply critical of the inappro- 
priate employment of statistics. ‘“The 
insistence on the quantitative where it is 
out of place is one source of that laborious 
futility not uncommon in certain lines of 
research.’’! | 

Believing that ‘‘our study should enable 
us to discern underneath the apparent 
confusion of things the working of endur- 
ing principles of human nature and social 
process, simplifying the movements for us 
by revealing its main currents,’’!3 Pro- 


° Case Study of Small Institutions, p. 125. 

10 Life-Study Method, p. 249. 

il ‘Personality and Rank Order,” American Journal 
of Sociology, September 1929, p. 177. 

12 Case Study of Small Institutions, p. 125. 

13 Social Process, p. 403. 
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fessor Cooley gave many hints relative to 
the attainment of this object. ‘“We need 
something new, something that combines 
the insight of literature with the dis- 
interestedness and factual truth of 
science.’’!4 “I take it that the ideal for 
sociology is to extend the behavior record 
to all the essential acts of man, making 
them intelligible, imaginable, predictable. 
Conceived in this way the technique of 
sociology will consist partly in some sort 
of description, at once exact and dramatic, 
analagous to the motion pictures of K6h- 
ler.” 15 Following the same line of 
thought he concludes ‘“The social þe- 
havior of man is . . for the most 
part so subtle, so complex, and so little 
confined to time or place that the only 
technique adequate to describe and record 
it is that of language.’’1® He points out 
that the language record may be used 
either as objective data (The Polish Peasant) 
or as an instrument of record. In the 
latter case it must be refined into an exact, 
disciplined tool. | 

Believing that true behaviorism is 
“the study of life from the standpoint of 
organic process’ and that “‘behavioristic 
knowledge must exist in wholes 
or it does not exist at all,’’!” Professor 
Cooley felt that “‘the phenomena of life 
ate often better distinguished by pattern 
than by quantity. Those who are striving 
to make sociology an exact science might 
well give more attention to the method of 
pattern comparison. [This was in effect 
what was suggested in Mr. Frank’s article 
referred to above.] . . . . Measurement 
is only one kind of precision. Yet what 
could be more precise, as a record of visible 
behavior, than a motion picture? . 


14 Life-Study Method, p. 251. 

18 Case Study of Small Institutions, p. 126. 

16 Ibid., p. 127. 

17 Ibid., p. 124. The close parallel to Gestalt 
psychology is obvious. 
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Its precision is total, not incremental, a 
matter of patterns rather than of minute 
differences in space. Our instruments of 
precision should be such as to record 
living wholes, not such as to reduce them 
to lifeless units.’’!8 

It is obvious from the foregoing that 
Professor Cooley regarded social science as 
fundamentally different from material, or 
as he called it spatial, science. As a 
matter of fact this was one of the few 
points upon which this philosophic and 
usually calm man showed great strength 
of feeling. With all the love for sociology 
which came from years of devoted service 
to it, he could: not watch with compla- 
cency attempts ‘‘to make it a physical 
science.’ ‘“‘It is their (the social sciences’) 
unique privilege to approach life from the 
point of view of conscious and familiar 
partaking of it. This involves unique 
methods which must be worked out in- 
dependently. The sooner we cease cir- 
cumscribing and testing ourselves by the 
canons of physical and physiological 
science the better. Whatever we do that 
is worth while will be done by discarding 
alien formulas and falling back upon our 
natural bent to observation and reflection. 
Going ahead resolutely with these we 
shall work out methods as we go.’’!® 
He felt, partly on the basis of his reflection 
upon the recent trend in physics, “‘that 
the idea of the quantitative having an 
exclusive claim to be the true or perfect 
form of knowledge . . flows from 
an obsolescent philosophy from which it 
would be desirable to escape.’’?° 

In his opinion this dissimilarity between 
spatial and social science corresponds to a 
fundamental division both in the phe- 
nomena with which the mind has to deal 
and in the capacities of the mind itself. 


18 Ibid., pp. 124-5. 
19 Social Process, p. 397. 
20 Life-Study Method, p. 249. 
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“In dealing with things sensation is the 
main source of the raw material which the 
mind works up into knowledge; in dealing 
with men it serves chiefly as a means of 
communication, as an inlet for symbols 
which awaken a complex inner life not 
primarily sensuous at all.’’?! The refine- 
ment of sensation by instruments of pre- 
cision has made possible exact sciences in 
the realm of things. He believed that no 
similar process was possible in the realm 
of persons. Spatial sciences’s verifiable 
character is due to the fact that ‘‘this 
sort of knowledge consists essentially in 
the measurement of one material thing in 
terms of another, man, with his senses and 
his reason, serving only as a mediator 
between them.’’?? ‘The practical success 
of a spatial science in enabling us to 
predict and even to control the behavior 
of the material world about us has given 
it vast prestige and brought about a feeling 
that the more all our mental processes are 
like it the more perfect will they become. 
A conception of what social science 


. ought to be has accordingly grown up and 


gained wide vogue which is based rather 
upon analogy than upon something of the 
conditions with which we have to deal.’’* 

The difficulty is that ‘“‘strictly speaking 


there are no yard sticks in social knowl- 


edge, no elementary perceptions of dis- 
tinctively social facts that are so alike in 
all men, and can be so precisely com- 
municated that they supply an unques- 
tionable means of description and meas- 
urement. I say distinctively social facts 
because there are many facts commonly 
regarded as social which are material 
events, like marriages, and as such can be 
precisely observed and enumerated. But 
the distinctively social phenomena con- 
nected with marriage are inward and 


21 Roots of Social Knowledge, p. 60. 
22 Ibid., p. 61. 
23 Ibid., p: 62. 
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mental such as the affection and desire of 
the parties. . These also can be 
known and communicated, but not with 
such precise agreement among observers 
as to make decisive measurement 
possible.’’* In social science the human 
mind is not merely a mediator between a 
fact and a means of measuring it but is 
itself the means of grasping the fact. 
Hence results cannot be verifiable and 
cumulative to the same degree as in the 
physical sciences. Indeed he regarded 
“exact prediction and mechanical control 
for the social world . to be a false 
ideal inconsiderately borrowed from the 
provinces of physical science.’’*® Yet this 
did not shake his faith in the value of 
sociological research. ‘“The possibility 
of social science rests upon the hypothesis 
that social life is in some sense rational 
and sequent. It has been assumed that 
this can only be true if it is mechanically 
calculable. But there may easily be 
another sort of rationality and: sequence, 
not mechanical, consistent with a kind of 
freedom, which makes possible an organ- 
ized development of social knowledge 
answering to the organic character of 
social process. The life of men seems to 
have a unity and order of its own. 
It seems to include a creative element 
which must be grasped by the participat- 
ing activity of the mind rather than by 
computations.’ 76 

Thus ‘“‘the only instrument that can in 
any degree meet the test of prediction, 
where new problems of higher choice 
confront the mind is the instructed 
imagination, which . may antici- 
pate within itself the drama of social 
process, and so forsee the issue. 
Social prediction in the higher provinces, 
must ever remain tentative. In- 


34 Ibid., p. 67. 
25 Social Process, p. 398. 
26 Ibid., p. 401. 
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telligent social prediction is contradictory 
to determinism, because, instead of ignor- 
ing the creative will, it accepts it and 
endeavors by sympathy to enter into it and 
foresee its working.™?? And in another 
place, ‘‘the social processes of actual life 
can be embraced only by a mind working 
at large, participating through intellect 
and sympathy with many currents of 
human force, and bringing them to an 
imaginative synthesis. This can hardly 
be done with much precision nor done at 
all except by infusing technical methods 
with a total and creative spirit.’’?® 

What are we to say, then, of statistical 
studies based upon the census and other 
sources, like that of Professor William F. 
Ogburn in American Marriage and Family 
Relationships? Are these not significant 
contributions and do they not enable us to 
predict the future course of social events? 
Professor Cooley would have answered 
that such studies are of great value as 
long as the results are interpreted by a 
competent mind having insight into the 
processes lying behind the recorded data 
(as was the fact in the study mentioned). 
Without such insight the meaning of the 
facts is not clear. Correlations may be 
set up but we wish to know what pro- 
duces the correlations. As to prediction, 
Professor Cooley remarks “I take it that 
such uniformities as are to be observed in 
births, marriages, suicides, and many 
other human phenomena do not indicate 
underlying principles analogous to the 
laws of gravitation or chemical reaction. 
They merely show that under a given 
social condition the number of persons 
who will choose to perform certain 
definite acts within the year may remain 
almost the same, or may be increased or 
diminished by certain definite changes, 
such as the advent of war or economic 


27 Ibid., pp. 400, 401. 
28 Roots of Social Knowledge, p. 78. 
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hardship. . Statistical uniformi- 
ties do not show that it is possible to 
predict numerically the working of in- 
telligence in new situations, and of course 
this is the decisive test. Where exact 
prediction is possible the whole basis of 
it I take to be the fact that the general 
social situation remains the same, or is 
changed in ways which do not involve 
new problems of choice in the field studied. 
In short, the more the question is one of 
of intelligence the less the numerical 
method can cope with it.’’?9 

The function of the statistician in social 
research, is simply to manipulate the 
standard units presented to him. These 
units may be either observable things like 
marriages in which case the distinctively 
social information has been passed over, or 
they may be social facts in which case 
sympathetic insight must already have 
been used in obtaining and classifying 
them. Therefore ‘‘it is not the case that 
social science is becoming exact through 
the substitution of statistics for social 
sympathy and imagination. What is 
taking place is rather, that the use of 
sympathy and imagination is becoming 
more competent, while statistics is being 
substituted for guesswork in the manipu- 
lation of data.’’%° 

In a recent volume on social research’! 
the author takes exception to Professor 
Cooley’s views relative to a difference in 
kind between the physical and the social 
sciences. Hestates that ‘‘we do not know 
physical data any more directly or ob- 
jectively than social data, except in so 
far as we have developed more adequate 
symbolic behavior mechanisms toward the 
former.’’®? Now of course we learn about 
objects as well as people through words 


29 Social Process, p. 399. 

30 Roots of Social Knowledge, p. 74. 

31 George A. Lundberg, Social Research. 
3 Op. cit. p: I5. 
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and other symbols, but the whole point is 
that we can measure material objects in 
terms of yard-sticks verifiable by visual, 
tactual, and other sensory processes. In 
social science we have no such yardsticks, 
the best substitute being social perceptions 
expressed in words. As Professor Cooley 
himself has said of social research, ‘‘We 
must not forget . that the symbol 
is nothing in itself, but only a convenient 
means of developing, imparting and re- 
cording a meaning, and that meanings are 
a product of the mental-social complex 
and known to us only through conscious- 
ness. Reliance upon symbols, therefore, 
in no way releases us from the difficulty 
arising from the unmeasurable nature of 
our elementary social perceptions. We 
can record behavior and handle the record 
by statistics but I can see no way of avoid- 
ing the ultimate question, What does 
it mean?’’? 

It follows that he saw little hope of 
significant results from recording the 
overt acts of children without sympa- 
thetic interpretation, a type of research 
which is now being undertaken. ‘Records 
of behavior without introspective inter- 
pretation are like a library of books in a 
strange tongue. They come from minds 
and mean nothing until they find their 
goal in other minds.’’*4 Speaking of 
scientific social description he says: ‘‘Aiter 
all his (the observer’s) version of the fact 
must be the dominant thing; if he does 
not convey this he will convey nothing 
worth while. To pass on to the reader 
unselected and unorganized facts is simply 
to make himself unintelligible. 

The ascription of a course of mental be 
havior is, then, in the nature of a working 
hypothesis which guides and sharpens our 
observation of a course of overt behavior. 
If you observe the outside only you will 


33 Roots of Social Knowledge, p. 68. 
34 Thid., p: 70: 
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observe but superficially.” 
finally with that touch of humor so chat- 
acteristic of the man, ‘‘If those who pro- 
fess to ignore the inside are not always 
shallow, it is, I suspect, because they do 
not always adhere to their principle.’’*® 

Though he did not record his attitude 
toward the ecological approach to social 
phenomena, those who came under Pro- 
fessor Cooley’s influence know his gen- 
etal reaction. In so far as social ecology 
attempts to arrive at generalizations re- 
garding the development and structure of 
human communities on the basis of overt 
relations and events only, he felt it one- 
sided and inadequate. It is perhaps in- 
teresting that his Theory of Transportation, 
written while he was employed by the 
Census Bureau and accepted as a Doctotr’s 
thesis in economics, is now regarded as an 
eatly attempt at an ecological study. 
Dissatisfied himself with this approach 
he turned in the nineties toward the con- 
sideration of the more fundamental proc- 
esses of the mental-social complex. He 
believed that the outward manifestations 
studied by ecology do give some indication 
of what is happening, but a very super- 
ficial indication, and it is only as these 
manifestations are embraced in a total 
understanding of the process studied 
through sympathetic insight that their 
real significance appears. 

It is perhaps proper by way of sum- 
mary to recall the sorts of studies Profes- 
sot Cooley believed research workers could 
most fruitfully pursue at this stage in the 
evolution of sociology. In the first place 
let us state that he acknowledged the 
importance of statistical studies in ex- 
tensive fields where nothing more intimate 
is obtainable. In areas so vast that we 
are unable with our present techniques to 


36 Life-Study Method, p. 253. 
36 Ibid., p- i54. 
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share the underlying processes sympa- 
thetically, we must be content with what 
we can obtain. However, he felt that we 
should continuously strive to work out 
methods of getting behind the overt 
manifestations to the mental processes 
themselves. For instance, sociological 
research should in his opinion fill in the 
missing link between the general American 
situation and the figures showing increas- 
ing divorce by careful case studies of 
family disorganization. 

Professor Cooley’s hope for social re- 
seatch was that it should devote its chief 
attention to the accurate observation, 
record, interpretation and analysis of 
social situations suitable to the mental 
participation in them of the research 
worker. This field comprises a whole 
range from the study of highly complex, 
unique situations such as the development 
of particular institutions or particular 
persons, to the study of simple recurring 
situations such as the process of group 
discussion. In obtaining knowledge of 
such situations he favored the use of any 
methods which would reveal the mental- 
social relations. Diaries, letters, and 
other intimate papers are obvious mines of 
information. In doing research on such a 
question as the family attitudes of a par- 
ticular culture, plays and novels might 
well prove of value. Sumner’s Folkways 
of which Professor Cooley thought very 
highly was produced by the careful use of 
the recorded observations of anthropolo- 
gists and travelers. One of the new de- 
vices which may give us records of human 
interaction worth studying is the talking 
picture of actual life situations like 
crowds, assemblies, etc. Usually how- 
ever, we will have to go out and obtain 
first hand information about the situations 
we wish to study. This will involve 
personal interviews, objective observa- 
tion, the use of schedules and question- 
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naires and the securing of personal his- 
tories and other behavior documents. 
So anxious was Professor Cooley to get at 
the real flow of life that even when his 
students used questionnaires (a technique 
he somewhat distrusted), he always urged 
them to give the subjects an opportunity 
to express themselves freely in supple- 
mentary paragraphs. As has been pointed 
out he believed we should keep the 
““wholeness’’ of the social entities studied 
and he therefore looked with particular 
favor on case studies of persons, groups, 
small institutions and small communities. 
It should be reiterated that he believed 
thoroughly that in all such research 
objective data should be obtained and 
treated statistically. He simply felt that, 
due to the present trend toward greater 
objectivity, there would be no failure in 
this regard and that he therefore should 
concern himself with emphasizing the 
importance for social research of the sub- 
jective elements. Statistical treatment in 
which is retained the ‘‘wholeness’’ of 
social entities by means of a preliminary 
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classification into types was regarded by 
him as offering great possibilities. 

The fact that Professor Cooley was 
receptive to the idea of experimental 
sociology perhaps indicates that he was 
by no means narrowly conservative in 
his point of view on research as some of 
the supporters of the physical science 
approach would have us think. When 
Dr. Lowell J. Carr first talked over with 
him the possibilities in this direction, he 
expressed a desire that experimental work 
at least be given a thorough trial. He 
thought it a not unjustified hope that 
with talking pictures and properly set up 
social situations human interactions might 
be carefully studied in the laboratory.*” 

Such then is a brief and inadequate sketch 
of the heritage which social research 
receives from a great scholar. Those who 
were so fortunate as to study under his 
guidance believe it is one of permanent 
significance to the science of sociology. 


87 See Lowell J. Carr, ‘“Experimental Sociology,” 
Social Forces, VIII, pp. 63-74. 


THREE OBSTACLES TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF A 
SCIENTIFIC SOCIOLOGY 


WILLIAM F. OGBURN 


RECENTLY heard a speaker discuss 
| in an hour’s lecture the question, 

what is science?, and reach the con- 
clusion that we do not know what it is. 
I shall waive all these admirable search- 
ings and doubts and, for the purposes of 
this paper, state simply that science is the 
discovery of new knowledge. It is the 
purpose of this paper to emphasize three 
difficulties that seem particularly for- 
midable at the present time for the 
development of science in the social dis- 
ciplines. 


The first of these is intellectualism. 
Scholarship and science are different. 
Many thinkers are to a high degree in- 
tellectual but in no sense scientific. Most 
scientists are, however, intellectual; mod- 
etately so, at least. The expression of 
intellectuality is an elaboration of ideas. 
But these ideas are only in rare cases 
statements of knowledge that can be 
safely relied upon by others. The ideas 
of the intellectual are more often the 
product of imagination, or they are 
the associations of prior ideas and ex- 
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